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DOMESTIC MUSIC. 

Introductory. 
Contributed by E. Holmes. 

The veteran who still receives from Music his 
chief solace aud recreation from the fatigues of 
daily labour, often retraces with pleasure the 
history of his early sensations and the gradual 
opening of his interest in the beauty of the art, 
desirous to compare his experience with that of 
others, and wishing that the same good gift may 
be yet more widely participated. It may well 
afford matter for meditation on the hidden sense 
and symmetry of sounds, as well as on a man's 
own self and durable power of enjoyment, when 
he compares his pleasure at a fine instrumental 
movement — say a Larghetto of one of Mozart's 
Pianoforte Quartetts — at eighteen years of age, 
and at sixty. He enjoyed in youth, when he 
knew not the name of a single chord or any rule 
of composition ; he enjoys in age, when none of 
these things are mysteries, and the only wonder 
is, that pleasure in the same thing should be so 
constant and unchanged. The association of 
ideas enters much into our gratification in some 
departments of the arts; pleasure has a mixed 
source in vocal music, in poetry and in painting, 
enduring as are their best things. Instrumental 
music alone claims complete abstraction, and 
possesses a separate existence, symmetrical pro- 
portions and laws of its own. " Never less alone 
than when alone," may be fitly said of one who 
has conquered most of the mechanical difficulties 
of the pianoforte and organ, and who by the 
ardent study of master-works has penetrated their 
spirit and characteristic meaning. With a good 
library at command, the musician within himself 
possesses boundless resources of enjoyment, and 
solitude instead of oppressing becomes his best 
friend. 

The pianoforte, besides its own peculiar music, 
may transport into the lonely apartment the most 
glorious memories of the orchestra, the opera, 
the concert, and the cathedral. Imagination fills 
up the work of ably-used fingers. More complete 
still is the satisfaction derived from skilful 
management of the unbounded varieties of the 
organ, listening to which no void exists in the 
deserted church ; companions for the ear fill out 
its empty aisles ; and it is wonderful, even to the 
initiated, that all this compass of tone, and change 
and contrast of stop with stop — this perpetually 
satisfying variety, should be at the command of 
one sole person. In times when public music 
depends on the consent of hundreds, or is often 
a money speculation in which pleasure is lost, 
it is well occasionally to remember what a man 



may have at his own controul, and enjoy at 
liberty. What he gains by his application and 
taste, for the delight of himself and friends, is 
perhaps the greatest heritage of human felicity 
and the more so that the aim is to produce and 
not to invent music; for the composer, even 
under the spell of genius, has weighty responsi- 
bilities; and the trials of self-denying virtue 
which exercise him, render his life indeed heroic, 
but far from uniformly pleasant. To play for 
the stake of renown and immortal fame is cer- 
tainly the loftiest aim of the musician ; where 
that cannot be done, it is perhaps next best to 
know what good exists in music ; to what pur- 
pose the old composers laboured, — what they 
themselves enjoyed; to kindle the flame and 
diffuse the influence for social happiness in those 
secret sympathies of soul which knit families and 
brotherhoods in their worship of the good and 
true, and separate them from the people who 
" delight in a vain thing." 

Of the musician who thus enjoys his instru- 
ment, playing for himself or others indifferent to 
applause, selecting what pleases him best, and 
making experiments at will, many examples occur 
to us. For home pleasure, or the music lecture- 
room, nothing exceeds in effect a well-rendered 
score, with the instrumental features of the sym- 
phony, the opera air or chorus, ingeniously 
brought within the compass of one performer. 
How well the late Dr. Crotch used to do this ! 
What a treat it was to hear him play " Qui sdegno" 
in the Zauberflote, — keeping the bass air in its 
place in the left hand, and missing no note of tenors 
or bassoons — preserving the clearness of the 
orchestra amidst parts that mingled in handfuls ! 
And Mr. Adams, too ; what masterly reminis- 
cences of the orchestra were given in his lectures ! 
The noble province of the piano in their perform- 
ances cannot easily be forgotten; and though the 
leisure or the ability to imitate such excellence 
cannot be common, the mere acquisition shows 
in them what pleasure they had in it, and what 
a man alone may do. The whole realm of music 
was at their command ; whatever was the sub- 
ject of their lectures, they conjured up the plea- 
sures of musical memory, in them,with a speciality 
of talent which the learned alone could fully 
appreciate. 

In what manner that pleasure in sounds, which 
grows with the growth," and ripens into a life- 
long enjoyment of music, receives its first bias, 
is in some houses an interesting topic of family 
history. There is a baby. It may well invite 
attention if young master, quieted by the cradle 
song, astonished at the long drum, by degrees 
an amateur of the street and then of the church 
organ, finally marches with rapture to the sounds 
of a military band. And yet the developments 
of nature are often unnoticed, until the pheno- 
menon appears in boyhood of a true musical 
scale formed, and a real sensibility to the art 
possessed by one who has had no instruction or 
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example. Where music flowers up amongst 
weeds, it gives much occasion to wonder and 
reflect on natural causes — for almost all who 
attain a certain ability and excellence in the art 
may trace the growth to its source, in some 
tradition or accident of their youth. There 
always is an influence, and something strikes the 
note of destiny however it may be disregarded. 

The manner in which children educate them- 
selves in music is, in some cases, singular and 
mysterious. Born with this sensibility, amidst 
surrounding disadvantages, the child takes for a 
time what he can get, and is content ; but rest- 
lessness comes — he must discover better things — 
and so he ascends by degrees as experience en- 
courages him in knowing the truth, until he can 
fully sympathise in and appreciate the beauties 
of the great composers. Apropos of this " rest- 
lessness." In the closes of English songs, and 
the music heard in houses in the early part of 
this century, the seventh in the dominant chord 
leading to the close was almost always omitted. 
The uneasy sense of a want in the endings of that 
day thus created, is deeply seated in our memory ; 
and it was with proportionate pleasure we after- 
wards discovered what had been so long wanting. 
As modern and German music gradually prevailed, 
the seventh became universal, arid the cadence 
which satisfies the ear was generally adopted. 
In the childish exercise of vocal music superin- 
tended by an intelligent master, there is nothing 
which points with more certainty to the native 
sensibility of the pupil, and its degree of acute- 
ness, than his feeling of the seventh and third in 
a close. True, nature imparts the accent long 
before the rules of harmony are thought of, but 
yet science, which teaches what is right and what 
wrong, is a delightful aid to instinct. So much 
there is in music to be digested only by the well- 
trained ear, that the uneducated musical adult 
must undergo many painfully-vague sensations, 
and wind his way through many a thorny labyrinth, 
while listening to fine compositions. Perse- 
verance, however, comes in the end to his aid, 
and he is not entirely unrewarded. 

The most curious recollection we have of boy- 
ish self-culture in music, relates to the discords 
of suspension, the seventh in all its varieties, 
also the fourth and ninth, which we hear from 
every organ and orchestra — the salt of good har- 
mony, its life and perpetual fountain. Now, if 
a well-regulated student receives a lesson from 
his professor about these discords, how they are 
prepared and resolved secundum artem, it does 
not usually trouble his night's rest if all the notes 
of the gamut knock their heads together, jostle 
and set themselves right again, according to rules 
laid down and received. But it fares differently 
with the enthusiastic youth who is pursuing music 
without guide or compass, and whose scientific 
progress is as yet inadequate even to define the 
difficulties which perplex him. He has his own 
discoveries to make ; and, on the verge of any 



success, feels all the agitations of the old philoso- 
pher, who thinks he has just transmuted the 
fabulous gold, or discovered the elixir vilee. An 
idea strikes him in bed, and he cannot rest till 
he has satisfied himself, though the time is rather 
unfavorable for experiment, it being about two 
o'clock in the morning, in the month of January, 
with a frost intense. The fact is that he has 
made a discovery — the mysterious sounds which 
play about his ears on Sunday, and occasion such 
delight, are certainly produced by two sounds 
hitting against each other, sometimes at a whole 
tone, sometimes a half tone distance, but always 
consonant at the ending; these may certainly be 
seen in his own MS. fugue of Handel, which lies 
below, just copied. No time is to be lost in test- 
ing the fact. He dresses in haste, great coats 
and handkerchiefs thrown on at random form a 
grotesque figure, and after divers ineffectual 
plunges at the fire-box, he at last steals down 
with his dismal lamp, to play the passage very 
softly on the piano, for fear of alarming the family 
with ghostly nocturnal sounds. Oh, the gloom, 
the cold, and the silence of that midnight studio ! 
men who sit up alone at the piano, and play deep 
into the night till they fear to be roused from 
their reverie by a great rap on the back from some 
unseen stealthy visitor, may imagine it — no one 
else can. But then the pleasure and triumph of 
first discovering a discord of suspension ! — of 
feeling removed from the " profane vulgar!" — of 
becoming a member of that scientific and ex- 
clusive body, the musicians who rejoice in dis- 
cords ! Certes, our hero of the brass lamp, 
though ungracefully accoutred, had entered the 
halls of the heroes, and shaken hands by sym- 
pathy with Handel, Haydn, and Mozart — he was 
entered of the fraternity of music, and deserved 
to sleep quietly. Laughable as is this history of 
the pursuit of a discord, it is fact ; and smile as 
we well may at making discoveries which are 
" mares' nests " only to ignorant boyhood, this is 
the fate of the self-educated. But a man enjoys 
most what he finds out for himself, and the effort 
always claims respect. Even now, the enquiring 
mind might undergo, for its rest and quiet, the 
like forced marches, were it not for the social 
diffusion of music, which is passed from man to 
man like the latin of boys in a grammar-school. 

About the commencement of the century, 
practical art was a sort of private property of 
the professors ; nobody else knew how to finger 
the scales, and they long enjoyed a right of com- 
mon, and were depastured upon them. Hook's 
Guida di musica lay upon every harpsichord, 
and jingling " In my cottage " at tea-time, our 
mothers quietly awaited the French invasion. It 
was then hazardous to publish a song in three 
flats; ladies recoiled. Few, in fact, took the 
trouble to learn when few knew how to explain, 
and as the route to music was dark and difficult, 
traditions caught up by ear and memory prevailed. 
All amateur artistic effort was held prodigious : 
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if you played a little piece of Handel, sang a 
second easily, or rattled up and down the scale 
of G, you were most likely a marked individual. 
The Clementis and Cramers, like stars, dwell 
"apart," their secrets were unapproachable; but, 
in return, the amateurs found distinction among 
their own set tolerably easy: this reigned at 
Blackheath, that in the Strand, — one was the 
finest in this street, another prevailed in that ; 
the first fiddle or flute exhibited their practice to 
admirers of their own ; some one always volun- 
teered to pass judgment, and blow the trumpet of 
fame. Many still remember the figure of that 
eminent violoncellist, once the magnus Apollo of 
city circles. What a portly reputation it was ! 
Bank stock, turtle soup, Beethoven's trios, all 
commixed, buttoned up and represented to the 
life in the person of one jolly Englishman, de- 
mand this passing tribute. The time abounded in 
characters and in curious and instructive histories, 
too long to notice here, of men led on partly by 
the love of music, and partly by the whisperings 
of " a gentle usher, Vanity by name." But there 
were real honest wants that oppressed the amateur 
of this age. Concerts called oratorios, performed 
at the theatres in Lent, came but once a-year ; 
and except " The Sons of the Clergy " meeting, 
that great and solemn anniversary which used 
to be celebrated with an orchestra, in St. Paul's, 
opening all heaven in the Detlingen Te Deum 
and Jubilate, no more music could be expected, 
and the last note sounded sadly the knell of 
pleasure. What joy remained " in my cottage," 
or how could we resume "the battle of Prague " 
of an evening, while Schmitt the trumpeter was 
competent to take another turn at his solo in 
the Dettinqen. Honest old Schmitt was a " full 
man," and blew his short trumpet with ferocious 
energy for the honour of Handel and fatherland. 
Griesbach, oboe in that long-winded solo of 
Esther, also seemed in extremity when the band 
caught him up. Everything was done heartily, 
and if somewhat coarsely, the echoing roof 
carried it off, and the reverberating Hallelujahs, 
the choral Amens, rolling through the cathedral, 
or giving place at times to pauses of silence as 
sublime, impressed the imagination with such 
reminiscences of grandeur that all domestic 
attempts for a time became insipid and distaste- 
ful. Thus was our great London festival always 
fresh at the interval of a year; those who wished 
that it took place every day (and there were some), 
showed but small insight into the constitution 
of man or of music. With the Ancient Concerts 
closed, and the Italian Opera denied to the un- 
privileged amateur, it may be imagined at what 
long and dreary intervals the grandeur of the art 
was realized. At that time, though the greatest 
artists existed, — though glee-singing was culti- 
vated to perfection (by the Vaughan, Billing- 
ton party, for example), musicians lived almost 
exclusively for the pleasure of the great. If any 
star appeared at the oratorios, it was an era in 



life, and served as table-talk for months and 
years. Whether Catalani was more wonderful 
than pleasing was debated at many a fireside ; 
all agreed that she clipped the Queen's English 
in her oratorio music, and a native lark was often 
preferred. The Lent oratorios, to which the 
family of the Ashleys seemed to have a patri- 
monial right as managers, were a relique of the 
music of Handel's days, when the art of pleasing 
an audience was little understood. The taste and 
skill of modern art, which knows how to retrench, 
and after serious things to reanimate the droop- 
ing ear, were unknown ; everything came as it 
stood in the music score, and the consequence 
was many a weary night. Some doubted of music 
as a pleasure for life ; they liked and disliked by 
turns ; or looked upon it at best as a toy for green 
youth. London, however, possessed fine organs, 
and the pluralist blind men of the day enter- 
tained among their deputies some obscure men 
of talent and a great love of music. Their ex- 
ample kept the sacred flame alive in many a 
home. But the chief appointments were often 
made with a sad favoritism. A church we well 
remember, where after the second lesson the 
congregation listened to a voluntary played with 
one finger on the full organ ; and as for psalms, 
no mortal could make out tbe tune of them. 
Such were our musical illuminati at the be- 
ginning of the century I 



EDWARD HOLMES. 

It is with much and real sorrow that we have to 
chronicle the death of this classically-refined musician, 
and accomplished and honest critic. He died, after 
a ten days' illness, on the 28th of August. 

Mr. Holmes was contemporary with, and fellow 
scholar with John Keats at Mr. John Clarke's Academy 
at Enfield. He was Keats's junior, but sufficiently 
near in age to be his companion ; and their friendship 
continued till their separation, by the death of the 
Poet. Both received the whole of their scholastic 
culture — almost from its bare commencement — at 
Enfield. 

Upon leaving school, Edward Holmes was appren- 
ticed to the elder Mr. Seeley, the bookseller, in Fleet 
Street. His first love — Music — however, beguiled 
hiin ; and having received an introduction to Vincent 
Novello, he became his pupil, quitted the trade of 
bookselling, and prepared himself for the study which 
engrossed the whole of his thoughts. He was for 
several years an inmate of Mr. Novello 's home ; and 
inexpressibly joyous and happy were those years. 

When the Atlas newspaper was started, he undertook 
the department devoted to musical criticism ; and the 
articles which he contributed for several years to that 
paper, gave an impetus and dignity to musical com- 
mentary that was acknowledged throughout the pro- 
fession. It was during his engagement upon the Atlas 
that he produced that elegant work, "A Ramble 
among the Musicians in Germany." From the Atlas 
he passed to the Spectator ; during which engagement 
he brought out his " Life of Mozart," — in the com- 
pilation of which he has, with exquisite tact and 
modesty, so contrived to keep the writer in the back- 
ground, that, by an interweaving of the great mu- 



